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This paper is a partial repo^ on a 
experiment in participatorjr educational planning in 
district* ft is shonn that teachers, adei^iistrators^ parents, and' 
students,^^ vorking voluntarily vith technical support as. a ^'collateral 
organization" vithin a district, can substantially broaden the scopje 
pf e'ducationil studf and planning available to the board and staff 
fot shaping educational ieproveeent. Full reports on this project are 
in preparation under a grant froe the National ^institute of 
Education. The paper briefly suesarizes the history of the project 
and thte methods used in the study* Three topics are then treated in 
S01W detail: participatory planning vith unrestricted participation; 
the use of open and flexible problee definition in a planning process 
so that all problems or topics vithin .the school system are. open for 
consideration; and the use of the ''collateral organization" strategy 
as a specific aodol ^r planning. (Author) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION . , 

This is a partial report frpm a study of:a field ejq>eriinent which tested 
a new model for district-wide educational planning^ using participatory tech- . 
mques, • , ^ 

^ Two terms in this introductory sentence require definition. One is 
''plannii^'*; the other is ^V^rti^ipatory techniques*^ Let ,us be^in ^ith a dis-r 
cussioniQf the«tenn'*'planning'^ ^ - . -> - 

Most school districts; unl^ citie^,, do QOt have^ plowing departments. 
At the same tim%, mahy actiidti^s which may be labeled ^Vl^niiing" take pla6e 
within school systeii^s, Fonexample^. someone is responsible for projecting 
enrollments and those data must' be used to plan for the appropriate- niuhbers 
of teaciiers, rooms, and buse^; "At^the same tipje^some person or group is 
'preparing the buc^t atthe central office level. Frequently/ new prb^ams ' 
, are being planned^ perhaps in special education or vocational educaticm. At . 

the heart of the educational -process, all teachers plan coui:ses and lessons, . 

^ l * ' ' . 

ft may not be usofutto grouiJ^all of this activity tc^ether under the label 

of ''planning^'i Some of^ it might simply be labeled '*admlnistration'^^ ,,pther 

parts might be termed ''problem-'&olving'^ Some of tpe activities are quite 

routine; they are repeajted on a regular laycle, using familiar procedures, with 

little intent to malce. sybstantiv^ change^, tiut rather to mai ntaiiii the. system^ in 

good working order by^ carefully examining* its working parts andotnaking ad^ 

justments when necessary. Other activities of a planning natuire are totally 

non-routine, Tf^r example, schools must be bu^t or closed, or a new program^ 

,in hum^ relations is^ tp>e developed^ or two school districts are^o be merged. 

^ PlanliSg is a^nbn-precise term. Frequently, the tenn. connotes highly - 

rational activities; value-fr^ee in nature, performedj^y professionals, and 

aimed at exercisihg some control over the' future. Usually, the sub-activities 



include the^athering oC^data, considering alternative solutions^ and recdm- 
mending or Qhoosing solutions which are optimal in terms of established ^ 
criteria, * ' 

''Not infrequently^, school districts compile a large amount of data and - 
future projectiops Into a dk>cument called a'^lctog-range plan". Some ^vesti-'/ 
gators have found that these plans serve a number of purposes otlier than guid- 
ing the course of the Institution into th^ future, Plans may serve^ symbolSt 
advertisements; games^ or exercises ^r interaction (Cplien and March^ - 
197,4), Some skepticism does exist about the value and purposes of l(Hig-range 
plans. Nevertheless^ such plans ar€ developed,, 

ht this paper; are concerned with a^^rocesa that has. led-to the devel- 
opn^ent of a long-rai^ plan within a school district. This process has been 
unusual in that within U the school district lias dealt with broad-rai^ing 
issues^ such as teacherr^tud^t relationships/ competency-abased edu):!ation» 
and numerous other matters'seldom- taken up in the context of a long-range plan* 

Wheja planning probes, below the surface of things and raises fun^mental 
issues or issiies not normally d^alt Ayith^ vfe may say that the organization is 
doing some '^constitutionkl'Vl&nning, ConstitOtional planning may involve the ^ ' 
examination of wexamined.relationships, Jt may deal with questiixis^c^ legiti- 
macy. For exan^le^ sl^ould the s<ihool system attempt to educate parents as 
a.means towartl improving the educational process for children ? - ^ 

Such ^^constitutional*' woik is familiar in business* A manufetcturing 
firm may be struggling to find- a new market^ or attempting to (fecide whether - 
it would be legitimate^ in, terms of objectives and capabilitiel^ of the firm^ to 
move ittto a neV lype of' product ot^aervioe, Jxi the public septor, we see num- 
erous^^example t)f such ^^constitutibn'al-leveP' planning* For example,, should 
the National Park Service permit public convention,faciljfties to.be developed 
in Yosemite Rational Paik« or is that illegitimate In terms <tf the goals <tf that' 
agency andyjor of the agency's capabilities?. ^ ^ * ' 



_ Constitutional planning in education is rather unusual at the level of 
« local^school distrlcti^. By complex social processes^ it becomes legitimate 

for school systems to educate five*-year*plds» or to move into post^seconda^ 

* 

education. For, the -most part^^auch movements are statewide or nationvide^ 
Usually controlled at ti^ stMe level. Local districts >^spond, but dtf not them^ 
selves often probe such basics issues in a systematic way. There has been a 
substantial increase^ however^ in ^al-setting and needs assessment exercises, 
which may raise' fund§ipental islBues,. * ^ - - * * y 

The planning prodess to be discussed in this paper had as its intent such ' 
constitutional planning, 'the District ch<^selo do this, taslc by the use of an itt- ^ 
tensive participatory process, ■ .^r ' ^ - * * 

d^ust as the term planning'' i*equires scSt^clarification^ so does tl&e 
term "partlcipatory'^ Mansbridge (19.73) defines ''participatory democracies'* 
as those in'which ^'decisions are made directly^ face toface^ by consensus^ 
and ^ith a [iti^sumption of equality^mbng th^-members". Participatory meth- 
ods in school systems will be' defined here^'lhose which bring parents andf . 
other citizens tc^etherwith teachers and administrators intq a. small setting 
wherein they share viewpoints- and design commonly^accepted proposals. Such 
methods have becoine widespread in the last decade^ partly throu^ the imple- 
mentation of feder^ p,rograms (such as ESEA^ Title l) ^nd state programs (such 
as Eacly Childhood Education^ the- forthcoming 7-^12 grade educational reform 
programs in California^ andxoihpetency-^based education in Oregon)., which 
mandate parental and staff participation in the design and evaluation of various . 
educational programs, - - 

Along witli the rise in the use of participatory practices^ there.has been 
,an increase.in the variety of arrangements th^t are used' in the attempt to inr 
elude '^parental" and "staff" involvement in educational policies and decisions'. 
The broad guidelines of the varipus, federal and; state programs mandating par- 
ental and^staff participation have led to the adoption„of various iormula^^for. 



representation I areas of decision^makii^^ finality of the decisions iSade by 

these parent/staff groups I and §b on* Jn. generali hpweveri these programs^*- 

hi^e centered on'iinn)edia|e^concemS| usually one academic year* and have 

been limited to one segment of the school system (e,g,,i grades K731 competency- 

'based edication/ laiiguage arts),/' ' ^ ~ 

This study reports on the utilization gf partli^cipatory methods for the pur- 

poses of long-range pla^ining. The case we wUl be describing utilized commit^ 

'fe^s that h^ve sofne resemblance to existing '^district advisory committees'\ 

Unlike these* howevef « the planning committees in the Project were coordin- 

atedunder ^ "collateral organization^' structure andwere not limited to dealing 

with a specific area of the school district/- The planning committees in^ the study 

also resembled ^'goairsetting" groups* but unlike these» they did not simply 

state gqjftls butJbrmufat'ed proposals specific enough to b& implemented, A 

third difference between the planning teams and the usual forms^of policy-level . 

participation was that participation was quite unrestrictedi since- anybody wish- 

* 

ing to become a "volunteer planner"- could do so. Finally, planning teams were 
provided technical consultation y/hen they needed itdn order to conduct surveys ^ 
or to do other work,necessary to.their-purposes.' * - . . 

OBJECTIVES OF THIS PAPER 

The Palo Alto.Dietrict-Bet.out to condlct a comi^rehenBixe planning pro- ' 
cess^ parii<sipatory in nature, with no limitation on subjects which coyld be 
taken up for planning purposes. In so doil^g^ anumber of things were. done v 
which are unusual and deserve careful study as field-tested methods which may- 
be useful in Other districts. We will- discuss three of them, 

V 

This paper assesses the benefits and disadvantages of three planning 



techniques:* 



1. BHnging volunteers from among all major sets of 
actprs in the school system (parents; students/ 
teachersi -administrators) directly into the tech- 
nical process of planning and policy formation; 



e 



■ ' * . * 

2, Avowing !d flexible problem definition^, whereby 
participants in planning are given ample freedom 
to ifelect areas foi^tudy an^planning^ subject to 
^.a„min{mumjo{Lrestralnt-t^-schooLauthorities; and 



3. Establishipg^an organizational- sthuituce fc»r;plw^ 
nis^ pjirposes which parallels the Dt^trlct^s ad^ 
minjBtr^ilve-sfructure in some, respects but < " ,^ ^ 
' , ^ remains separated from the line administrative. 

structure and permitSi teachers and administrators ^ 
to join with parents anfl students* in educ^idnal - 
'stu'd^ and planning in a manner which cuts ^ros^^ 
existing school structures andfunptions^ 

Each of tfa^se planning t^^^iques Is traced over a three^year period^ from 
inception to tLe presentation of the planning proposals to the Board of 
Education; 



BRIEF HIST6RY OF THE EXPERIMENT ^ ' ' ' 

The 'Participatory Planning Experiment; The Case, of Project Redesign*" 

The Palo Alto^ Unified School District is a suburban K-i2 district com^ 
prising 13^000 students* 20 elementaxy schools*^ and 6 secondary schools. 
In 1967| the Superintbtdent initiated efforts to involve the entire school/ 
community in an examination and redesigjr of the educational systemr- '*ta 
meet the needs of students growing up in the uncertain « f ast-rchanging» cpm- 
plex world of the 1970*s and the early 1980^s"/ The school board enthu^i- 
asticaUy^ppr(jved the-Superintendent's proposal and appointed a committee of 
31 persons tp c^ate a structure which the school .district could proceed to . 
produce 5 long-range plan. This' group» labeled the ^^Comrening Committee"^ 
Avas composed of citizens I staff/ and students. 



(1) "Project 1970*s * 1980 's: 'An Educational System Bedesign^S Superintend^ ^ 
^ ent'6 memo to the Palo Alto Unified School District Board of Education^ 
October i5> 1971, , " 



The structure f orwiulated by this committee was endorfifed bytJie Board/ , 
and Project Red«8^|i^was^eret^ bom in January^ 1973,' It was ^be com* 
posed of voluntebrs from all segments of the schx>6hdistric,t, small paid 
j^aff would carry,out techniqal and secretarial tasks for4he:voluhteex plait- 
liters, TheTnain product pf the Project wouklbe thejdeliv€ffi pf'.a long-range 
planby^mid-1975, / " ; ^ 

Structurally, Project Redesign w^ to* be -coordinated by a small eleven—* 
member group called the "Design Management Team'^'(DMT), The lEirsi task 
j(rf the DMT was to be the organization of s,everal task forces^tli^rged with carry- 
ing out studies of the scfaoo'f distridtto produpi^ a.^a bae^e for comprehensive -- 
planning. This was to be followed the orgimfzatipQ of planning teams chiatged'^ 
with developing progosals* g^d ad4ioc groups* which would be^ "self-appointed \ 

or special interest groups"* woiiclng on some issues {ixr inclusi(Hi in the long- - ^ 

(2) ■ ■ ■ - ' . 

range plan. During the Jife of the Projeotf, seven task fprces and eleven^ \ ^ ^ 

planning teams were in operation. One group of primary teachers 'at first^ , ' - 

emerged as an ad-hoc group, but then requej^ed that It be designated as a plan- ^ 

ning team in primary education. 

The planning teams met bi-weeklyfor an ftverage ot nine months. They 

produced planning prop9sals in the form of "opgratlmal goals" for Inclusion in 

* the Project's long-rangS i>lan, the DMT*s task later^^ Its life became that of 

synthesizing all operational goals into a single, document| Wliich resulted,in an' 

80-page long-range .plan. The plan - which ^Included 36 opeTatiqnal- goals —was 

delivered to the- Board in September of 1975, Action was taken on six opera- 

tional go^s in March of this year and it is expected that the Board and the Cab-. 

inet will respond to the remaining 30 goals in the spring and sumnier of 1976, ' 



< 



(2) "A Report to the Palo Alfo Unified School District Board ol Education". 
Prepared by the Convening Committee, January 23, 1973. 



/ The findings reported her^n were oUain^d by a Variety of research 
toojis* Approximately 120 active Project partlcloah^s were obs^rvejd andcom- 

meted questionnaires* Planning team coordinators were interviewed on com- 

^ : ' ■ * ^ ' ,/ ■ ' ^ "t \.: 

pletion cf'their teajtjp's work, Board and Cabinet memb^srs were interviewed 

twice during the development. 6f the Project, Minutes and other printed docu-: 

ments were examined. AdditiooaUy/one of th^reBearcW acted as a parti- 

cipant ol^server^ while the other was a^non-participant observer f^om the be-: 

ginning of tiie Pfoject*s*life-. ^ *^ ^ * , , 

Study of the^process-and provision of tedinical assiistance to the volun- 

teer planners was made possible^ in part* a three-year grant iwom the r 

' ■ ' \ 

National Iistitute of Education, ^ , * 

* 

X, PLANNING>WITH UNRESTRICTED) PARTICIPATION \ . 

Certain forins of voluntary participation in schools are easily, accessible 
to anyone interested. These include service as a classroom aide or tutor* 
.helper or organizer of field trips^ m'^mber of the PTA* -and so on. Other formtf 
of participation - particularly- those dealing with policy formation - are more re- 
stricted. Not everyone can s^rve on the school 'board* on appointed advisory 
"commLtteea* {>r in leajderjship roles in the PTA, Involvement' in^olicy-ievel 
activities is usually attained after a proqes^ of selection or election. Persons 
Y^ho ^ not have a hibtor^ of educational involvement or who are not well known 
by others in their community are unlikely to become involved. 

Some channels for policy-level participation are Kigbly'accessible* of ^ 
course: These include a^di^essing the BoSrd of Edu<^ation* writing letters to 
the local press^^ partfcipating in school electidns* and organizing or joinitigvad 
hoc cpfiimittees or groups ^oC parents interes'ted in some aspects of the schools. 
Characteristically* these channels eitl^r promote-particip^tion in,.^ adversary 
setting or ejse affect policy formation in a very indirect, way. 

In the case of Project Hedesign* participation ji^as quite unrestricted. 
The Prbject permitted very easy «;cess into policy-level activities* since 

- ■ ■ * .9 *\ 



involvement in the task forces and the planning team s^of the project was opei} 

to. anyone* The Design Management Team - the Project's coordinating body - 

^ ■ ^ ^ . , . . * , f ■ 

>vas~^^nly instMce alow.-accessibility group in the Project* Members 

of the^DMTi as it wa^H^lodi were ^polnbd^by the Board of Eckcation* 

^ -Previous research has fouStui that voluntary participation in school-;j^lated 
^ctivij)^s depends a great deal up'on^ the socio-economic mahleup of the colbmun- 
ity (Carter, 1960; Gfaham, 1^9p3j Minar,, 1966)* This Project took place in a 
subuiit> which is characterized by^a high percentage residents in prc^essionsdi 
tecHnipalf and managerial occupations* 'Participation in school affairs is rela- 
tively high« More than 4000 per^on^ volunteer their services during a typical 
school year; most (rf these (about 82 percei^) become involved" in auxiliary ac- 

' tivities, ^ ' About 370 persoms are presently involve'd in District advisory com- ^ 
mittees (both th'bse mandated by federal programs and those existing at the Dls- 
tTict level)* In addition, attendance at^ard m^ings4s constant, Vith an aver 
age audience of 60' persons per meeting, a figure relatively high for a mecSum- 
sized sc^o61 district.. The comlnunity has -traditionally supported educ^dn by 
votii\g favorably for bond issileg and revenue base increases, even wh^ si 
electrons in neighboring districts wer^ failing*' " 

Given the^^te pre-Project features oi the school district, inAat'dM^e lea»pi 
from a Project which permitted unrestricted participation ln.policy-le*'el work? 
One hundred eleven .persons participated in taakforces^ About. 190 parti- 

'cipated in planning teams* Total community/school participation in-the Pro- 

je^t, iifcluding those who served on the DMT« reached about three hundred 

-I " . * ' *^ 

fiftyv - Of these,, about 12 percent hiid overlapping- memberships within the Pro- 
ject* Thirty-seven percent of the participants" were parents, 33 percent were 
teachers, 14 percent were staff members, and 16 percent were students* - — 



(3) These data were obtained from participation records^ for the academic ^yeai^, 
1973-74, Similar trends were observed in the years 1974-75 and; 1975-76. 



-While Oie community had a high proportion ol^ollege graduates among 
its ithxlt population (40 p€rcent)i participants'in the Project had an even higher 
proportion (75 percent). The largest occypatlfHial category was professional « 
and close to 82 ^rcent of these were, j^n education-r^ated professiotis^. Th^ \ 
age of ihe participants clustered in the 30 U> 50 raifge; there were almost no 
participants in the 20 to 30 ^ar agq range.* 

Jyjfe found that the partJcitJants w^re persons with a stable interest ^ 
; echicationi an interest that lii^d been manifested 'in preVious^involvement in 
various other educational activities. ' Eighty percent of the participants had 
"performed at least three actions concerning. tUe schodl system in the past two ' 
years (from voting in a Boafd election to having sppken or written to, the Board 
or-to thie Superintendent). Only a small minority qf participants (9 percent) 
had not been involved before m ediicational activities. These were mostly 
older male professionals. Possibly they had seen existing channels, in the 
District - particularly^ the PTA - as unsuitable for^theipselves. This ppint ^ ^ 
is^ extremely important because these persons were a.new group of participants^ 
who provided strong leactership an£l expertise. ^ * ■ . 

The Project attracted some cf the dritics ptthe Msttlct.- peq>le vAio had 
frequently expressed opinions Bnd/ov suggested recommendations for change and 
improvement of various educational policies and prc^rams. ' However^ these ^ 

r 

critics were more numerous in the ear)y phase of t^e Project* when the Con*^ 
, vening Committee wa^ appointed, Overall* the participants in the task forces 
and planning te^s were individuals who expressed moderate to hi^^satisfac* 
tion wi& 4:he school district* The Palo Alto District* 'althou^ having a repnta- 
^tion fpr being one of the best in the nation* does havf^a small number of dissat** 
isfied ciients (parents and citizens). 'This^can be inferred fyom the results of 
a community needs assessment survey (administered in two consecutive y^ftrs)* 
in which about 8 percent respondedlhat they strongly disagreed with the asserr 
tibn that **the' PAUSD gives its citizens their money's wbrth"* In contrast*, only 
2 percent of ^e^Project's participants i^ssponded in^this manner. ^ 



V - 
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Thie rat^ of participation In the' Project waff^cpnstant. After the initial 

forihation= of ,a pl^uming team, there was an immediate reduction in its mem-. 

tershipi usually within the first three m^eting^, Mter that^ membership was 

quit^'stable, Most of the woik was carried quC by a small core dL active par- 
■ ' ' ' , y ' ' * 

..^tioipants, Thus^ while participaCion^n planning did not attract a large number 

oC participahtSi the small but committed groups that evolved made partici^^atory 

^ ^ —planning feasible,, ^ , 

The Project's staff and the DMT sought to have heterogeneous plamilng 

' - ■ \ ' . . * 

Ceams*'t The* goal was to include in each team individuals from the four main ^ 

po6stij:uencies o( tl{e scHool system:*^ parents* teacherSi students, and admin- 

/ istrators « It is very important to note that hetero^neity is not the same as ' 

repiesentativeness. The members were from deferent groups but did not repre- 

sent different groups. The concept is the same as heterogeneous groui>.ings in . 

* . classes^ It w^s spotl learned that the degree oC heterogeneity o( a planning team 

was direcUy related to th^e problem choices oC the teaniv Problems o( general 

' i * L ■ ' 

. inteiesti such, as. high school graduatiop requirements, teacher/learner rela* 

* * ? . ^ t > * 

^ionshipsi and early adolescent education :attra(ite(j a combination o( parents , 

teachers, and school staff* bi contrast, more specialized 'topics, ^ch a^ long- , 

; rahge'finafrce and special- servicej^, tended t04d;tract mostly- participants from- * 

one or two groups, eithc^r mos^H^;£^£fij^ts ^or mosUy members oC'the staff.^ tt * 

-^was fouhd thj^ attempts to increase' the degree of heterogeneity of ^ese teams 

^ ^ter Ih^ hat^operated for som^ time^isually failed. New participants generaf- 

ly found it difficult to join an ongoing team ia which-all^members knew each 

— — other"qat^well alpeady or felt that otiief teims "^embers were very much ^head 



in terns of the w^rk and resejixsh done safar, * " , ■ * 

The participants gave to.the planning task a constant-and reasonably high 
1 / . ■ . ' * .' ^ ^ 

number o( hours per week (an average of 3. 8 hours), althou^ parents and stu- 

\ , . * ^ ■ , f 

dents showed significant variability in the time given to the task; The majority 

. ■ ^ - ^ * ' ' * *, 

of thfe participants performed their volunteer planner role accot*dlng to the - 

; ' , " 12 • - . 
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official expectations- attached to it; the perforinatice scores of the quality of ' 
p^icipation for the four groups welS quite sbnlTar^. 

^ 'bi examining the level <}f participation of those wh<D became jstable par- 
ticipants in Project Redesign, we found certain organizational variables made 
a significant impact on the intensity of participation (defined as the number of 
hours -de voted^-the-planning-tasfcHuid-aie ^ 

th^ behaVit^ral compliance with plami^pg task gu.i(te The heterpteheity 

tiveiy rel 



of planning team membership was found to be strongly and positive^ly r^lat^d 
to intensity of participation , Effects of group heterogeneity affecting.lnt^sity 
of participaticm, measured in beta weig;hts, were *32 in.tbi^ case of parents; 
- %,24.for students; and ,30 for'teachers. Group heterogeneity also hkd aii;,ef- 
fetit on ^e quality of participation, . JBet^wei^ts were , 30 fof students and 
. , 11 for teachers*. *No .significant relationship appeared in the- case 'of parents, ^ 

and the ASta weight for non-teaching staff' members (mostly administrators) 

' ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ . :■ ' 

wias negative j(-^3); - 

.^The clarity with which the participants underjstood the task^had a slgnifl-^ 

patat impact only in the case <3f the p|Lrents* intejisityof participation (beta = *26) , 

' ■ \ . V ' * 

and gualityof participation (beta - , 1%, while- the fe^llng tbat key decision m^k-^ 

ers'in the school s^rstem ^vouId^Bpond favorably i§ the volunteer "^planners* pro-* 

posals had significant effects on the quality of the parents* participation (beta - * 

>, ^ ■ ■ " ". ^ 

staff members (beta - , 35) , and students (beta> , 1,9), This feeling of perceived 

-re'sponsiveness on the part of key decision-^makers, on the other hand, depressed 

the participants * 4ntensity of participaticoi, except injthe case^of students, 

* " . 

The or^nizatipnal variafc^les accounted for a greater variance iA the in-r 

1*" * ' ' ' " . 

tensity than^''the^quality|ofpartfcipah^ Likewise, they showed more con- 
sistent and larger^ffects casenof'parents and students' than amoh^ teach- 
ers ancf staff members, ' The organizational variables we:examined implied the 
exisfencer of a very rational structure motivating the indiyidu^alsLparticii^tion, 
Yet our findings -reveal that neilKer the clarity of Ihe tasfenpr the perdeived " ' 



responsiveness to the-planniBg proposals produced unambiguous effects. 
'This suggests that other variablesi perhaps those related to oiie*s ccHicep- 
tion of duty and status* may also^be. affecting' participation. The finding of 
negative organizational effects in-the case of teachers- and staff member^ ^ V 
indicates that clients of the schools (pa^rents and students) perceive oppor^ 

ttftft tn pn-rtinipate in a different li ght from ^h os e working for the schoolg 
(teachers and administrators).^- For instancCi .the negative effect otgroup , - 
heterogeneity upon the administrators' intensity and quality of participation^ * , 
su^sts that it is threatening for administrators to treat educational issttes ^ 
with parents,, students, and teachers. 

Despite their commitment to the t^k* the participants' main reward 
for participation was'not thi^ accomplishment d planning objectives but the 
interpersonal relationships made possible by the participatory process. Ap- 
"^proximately 59 percent of the participants stated ^at they attached value to 
the planning team setting in which they could interact with other persons poe- 
sessing a high Interest ih„^d knowle<j|ge of education^ issues. Twenty-three 
percent made positive mention of the'edu(>ational learning experiences afforded 
by the planning^rocess. Only lo percent said that accomplishing planning ob^ 
jectives had been the greatest source ,of reward from their pcarticip^tion. 

This finding caUs-our attention to a very important fact, bi-nonnal' 
school district operations', settings are veiy seldom-provided for intensive, 
prolonged interaction on basic educational issues between individuals from- 
across the system, individuals up and down the status ranks oi the system, and 
individuals from inside and outside the system, biterac^ioh on basic issues 
between such persms is -usually cast in an adversary settjug. Typically, war- 
. ring faCtioiiB t6t£v<M the Board <rf"EdUc&ti<>n In the heat ol controversy ov6iri~ 
curriculum or program proposal. In this Project, howevei:, diverse individuals 

- ■ . . f 

(4) *A full discussion of the- effect of the organizational variables on the partici- 
pants can be found in Nelly P. Strojpquist, ''Antecedeht and Concurrent Cbn- 
dlticMis of Participation: The Cass oC Participatory Educatiwial Planning", 
unpublished Ph. b. dissertation, Stanford University, 1975. - 



interacted intensively in a collaborative mode on prograon and cu^ric^lum 'is- 
sues, and 'most fouhd the experience very rewarding personally, apart from 
Its direct value to the organization. The settings in which persons interact 
concerning education within educational organizations deserve verycareftil 

scrutiny, J » . ^* - 

^ ■ * 

' ^ As noted above, the participants were not pe^le dissatisfied with' the 



school district. Perhaps as a consequence, the participants did wt become 
very strong advocates of their planning proposals, AU of the planning teams * 
completed their operational goalj^ but there was ho great interest in campaign- 
ing for their adoption by the- schoor district. Conversely, individuals who' 
wanted to advocate a specific issue* or proidem.did not join Project Redesign, 
Instead, they operated independently by forming their own prej^sure groups,, 
This was observed throughout. the life of the Proj^t, During the Project^ 
there were two non-Project issues in the District which brought about heavy 
parent involvement in District affairs. One was the closure <rf elementary . 
schodsrthe other, a proposal to.meTge the Palo-Alto ^Xlnif ied School District ^ - 
with other school districts, iriblUding. sections of East.Palo Alto, which has a 
substantial minority population,. Parents and citizens activated by these issues 
carried out their efforts independently and did not use'Project Redesign' as a ^ 
channel to achieve, their objectives, ^ 

Overall, the introduction of unrestricted participation in planning pro- 
dULcecf the following consequences: - . ' 

Participation in planning appealed mostly to educated persons with a' 
stable involvement in educational affairs. Most <rf those who became volunteer 
planners had given auxiliary services to the schools before and were well-" ' 
known |or their activism and leadership in school affairs. This was ^rue of 
-all groups of pstHicipants - parents, students, staff, and teachers* iOn the 
other hand, the planning task permitted incorporation of a small number of old- 
er professionals (mostly male) wb^o had not previously been in contact with Qie 
District, 

15 



Tlief'nuniber of those attracted to abstract issuesi such-as l<Mig-range 
planning, was small compared-to the number who volunteered in auxiliary 

activities in the classroom or at the school level, ■ Yet thosa who cjftne tend-* 

. ^ - *- - t . ' - ■ 

ed to be highly committed and therefore tiie planning task conld be ^fectively 

' ■ ;^ ■ v ■ . ^ ■ ■ 

conducted* All teams fulfilled th^ir duties, namely; xhey aid produce opera- 
tional goals for inclusion in the long-range plan* The one exception was a team 
'whtch was disbanded after several meetings because no consensus could be 
reached onra program bf activities* 

Unrestricted participation did not result in representative participation * 
This is not a criticism* It is tod <rften unthinkingly assumed that every volun- 
.teer group must be representative* The^schpol system, in undertaking this' 
kind of effort, may" be thought of as seeking the best people to do a job, exactly 
as it does when seeking employees* Voluntary participation is a very self- 
selective process^and indivi<^als who do not see themselves as competent, 
knowledgeable, and skillful as other potential,participants"generally will choose 
not to become involved* If school adminisi*afor^ intend to incorporate others 
from the community among volunteer planners, special recruitment efforts ^u_^.t 

be undertaken, as .well as special training and assistance programs within the 

|. " *"',,•* 

planning process* This was done in this Project to a limited extent, in the case 

t> ^ ' ' - . ■ " 

ci studentis and some parents*- 

Jxi terms of benefits for school administrators; the. development of a , 
* ■ ■ • . ■ 

method for unrestricted partic^)ati6n in planning caused the District to tap a 

pool (rf relatively .under-utilized human resources in the community* Th^ Pro- 
ject allowed-administFators to discover and develop a core, of competent Bnd 
efficient individuals* During the life bf the Project, the District successfully 
utilized Project vblunteers in tasks outside the Project itself , including help 

in a . tax-revenue election and" in conducting a budget.priorities survey* 
* ■ 

2. UTILIZING FLEXIBLE PROBLEM DEFINmON IN PLANNING 

The repeittoire' of existing planning models is large* Goldman and Moyni- 
han (1974) have found that at "least eight planning models are being utilized in- 



educati^f ranging from quantitative techniquee; such as PPBSi to behavioral 
methods* such as organizational developrbentf to simple projective techniquesi 
such as the c^rS^ yearly projection or status quo planning. These planning;^ 
processes have in common the fact.that they hav e usuaJly been carried out by a ; 
cadre ot "technical e^qperts". The organization's clients and its line-i>ersonnel 
have rarely engaged in district-wide planning^ ' 

Educational plans have tended to be ''* physic. fll ^*^., in . tfae j:si&ns.c?_that they-have 

dealt with resaur<;es (usually personnel and buildings) needed to'provide an 
propriate educational envirjomnenty rather-than^with-tbe^rocess-and products^of^ 
th^ educational sysfem. In consequencei the usefulness, of planning as a change 

* * Mr 

'strategy has not been fully exploited. 

Administrators who invest in planning must* of coursCi have in mind'the - 
tffpe of output they desire from planning activitiesi ^and.the degree to which they 
feel the need to control' the.output in advance, la this case* the expAectation was' 
for rather specific « wie)l-re.searched*proposalS| without advance specif icrjations 
''of the subject matter. In other words» there was subst^tial openness to unex^* 
pect^d findings and proposals.^ pnly with^the requirement :that there be'adequate 
evidence of needf feasibility^ and support. 

This is a change strategy which recognizes several crucial features of 

' - -I 

school S3^~stems in regard to change. It recognizes the e^dreme complexity of 
educatr^nal system^ so that no ofentral administration can understand all the 
needs and possibilities for change^. It recognizes ^the disccmnected or Idbsely* 
coupled nature of the system- whiqh makes it|i60^ibl&for chaj^ to occur In 
several ways at the same-time without .damaging~the.o);)eration of . 
the system. If> recognizes the need for ownership of clidnge to grow and develop ' 
Intern^lyi without iihposition from ab&ve.. Finally^ i| recognizes the crucial 
role d the community in school change processes. 

Project Redesign departe(l from the standard planning practices by work* 
ing on the assumption that a participatory plannJpg activity is imi^ortant because 
it allows' persons other4hati ^'technical experts" into the planning process. These 



- persons bring their own '^e^qpertise^' as teachers, administrators; par ents/ 
and students. They; are provided additional expertise in the form of technical - 
assistance^ and they develop new expertise .as they gain experience within the 
Project, : \ ' " ^* 

Project Redesign, sought. to haye a very wid^ *'scope". Anything within 
the school system could potentially be affected by the plan^ The first set of 

' planning teams wei^ given complete liberty to define the problem areas with 
which^they would deal. The si^cond'set of planning teams wi^re assigned ^'pl'an*- . 

. ning.chapg^si^ ^ some- relatively broad-concerns-that-ghould-be-examined^w^ 
the long-range plan: long-range financei special services in the District, ad\ 
^inistrative needs^ teacher/learner relationships, and so on. This was done ^ 
because I in the opinion of the DMT* ceirtain brqad areas were too important ^ 
to risk omission, and because the task of problem definitidki within new teams - 
was found to require an initial statement of the broad area within which the team 
Vouldwork, * ^ * ^. -^r^ ■ 

The kind of planning process that-emer^d under the participatory plapnin^ 
model resembled a modified pattern of needs^assessment planning. The prpces^ 
Involved around iden&ication of ^'wl^ is''^nd."what should be'* happening in 

ihj^ school district. Most planning- maodels assume a rational mod6 of decision- 

, * - * 

making.in which (a) problems are defined; (b) data oit alterriativ^e- solutions are 
oUained; (c) alternatives are- compared against each other; and (d) the most saf^ 
isfactory ;&olution is finally chosen*. Jn the case 'of Project Redesign,^ the pro- / ' 
gressi(Hi by which 4He teams .moved frorS defining a problem to offering some pro^ 
posals or reconimendations-to solve i{ was 'not strictly linear. There were a 
great many feedback loops -batween problem choice and data--gathering before the 
actual shaping of the proposal was begun, Plaimihg teams frequently said^ that 
they '^uncovered'^ issues as -they '^vent through the Information" and "asked new 
questions as th^y became more knowledgeable'^ - ' , 

Observation of the planning teamsi. as, i^ll as interviews with team coord^ 
inators, reveai.ed three main stages in ttie-planning process: the problem defini-^ 
tion stage, the data-^gathering stage, dnd the problem, solution stage. 



Whether-a planning, team hadK^omplete freedoni to select its topic or 
was given a ^'charge^S it spent a sizable amount of ti^e {ranging from three 
to'twelve meetings) tryiiig to ctefine its problem in such a way that'all mem- 
bers of the team agreed on-wtiat they wanted.to do and could dol Teams ^hich 
had a ^'charge** sp^nt a smaller amount pf tim^ d^ining their problem » but * 
these teams had to' go tiirough a process at understanding the charge and stiap- 
ing it to their perception of ' their needs and capabilities * * ■ - 

Most of the data-gathering activities of the ,planning.teams.were closely 
related, to the problems-chbeen-for-examinaticMi^Verylittle^atte'wfltfnt^^^^ ~ 
voluminous data gf^erat^d by earlier tadlcjF^rces* On the other hand^ the ' 
planning teams carried out a gteat deietl jof jxeiearch on their own* fhey fre» 
quently did extensive literature serariches^ visited bfher schools* and interviewed 
personnel in the school district* Five of the teams gathered data, from- the * 
schoN>l/commuhity 1^ means of survesrs^ Approximately 2500 community and. 
staff members participated indirectfy in the shaping of -planning-proposals 1^ 
responding to surv eys* The process tfiat todc place within the planning teams 
illustrates the inadequacies xt plannijig, procedures or goal*setting exercises^' 
in wh^h there is little provision for deviation from a straight linear p^oc^ss* - 
The teams needed to be able to learn fvem initial attempts at defining the prob- 
iem and gathering data*' They.n^eded to go back to rethink the problem^ to rec 
examine the data**' and' sometimes' to look for ne?^ data* tt was a free-wheeling 
process* the opportunity and the setting forthis kind of process is not often 
provided iA schools* * ' - / ' - 

Froni the team coordinators ^"description of their planning activl^y^. al^'' 
temative solutions were,^eldom estplored formally*, bi some cases^ the ^ro-^ 
posed solutions '*£merged" from the -^Jata-gathering itself* ^This u^^as particu- 
larly the case when surveys of parent's; studsnts^ and teachers were utilized* 
bi other cases « the eventual redefinition of. tfie problem led to t^e f onnulati(Hi 
of the proposal*^ , , ' ' ' - 

« Questionnaire responses by indi^vi<ftiai:^team members closely resembled 
the Judgment of the tean) coordinators about the degree of difficulty of various 

■■ • '• 19 
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planning abtivities^. In both cases* the data-gat^^'ring process was seen as 
relatively easy* while the design of the proposals was considered verydif^iT 
cult, , While only 5 percent of the participants responded that "obtaining the 
infonhatiOD and knowledge necessary to do the job" was yery^ difficulty 37 
percent responded that "moving^rom information and data-gathering- :to spe- 
,cific cq>erational goals or proposals" was very difficult. About 34 percent- 
^ stated that "moving from the planning charge into relevant work assigmtnents"' 

5yas very difficult. Teams and individual' team members frequently plunged 
— into-dafa-gathering-withr'great--energy*^ter:the*toughT)rocess-^ — 
^problem and specifying the desired data was eompletedi Data-gathering can 
^-be seductiye in its tendency to crowd out time for the more difficult tasks. 

Whereas the off;teial role of the DMT was coordinating :ttie work of the - 
plannlng'teamsi rather thaa Initialing ^ew proposals » this underwent a de \ 
factp change during the writin^t of the Ipng^ange j)lan. As 3. result of the free- 
dom the planning teams had exercised in establishing plaimihg^problemsi the 
DMT and the Project's staff - the two,'groups formally respon sible for the qual-^ 
'ity .of the plan - sa^w themselves compelled to establish a £^lahce of temples , The 
DMT and \he Project staffs who actually wrote the plan» set out.to tk) a ^'synthesis 
of the operational goals presented by the-various plaimlng.teams^».:6ut. soon. found: 

tiiemselves "supplementing" these operational goals by. adding conc^msithe/ ' 

* " ' .. ■ ■ 

personally had*, concerns thevlha d seen ex pressed in the various, needs assess* 

V- " / * - . ' " ^ 

ment surveys* and concerns they had heard from Board meinbeirs; Consequejitly* 

although the;plan itself was initially ejq)^ted to come from the .teams t the 36 , 

operational goals in the long-range plan had the following origins* according to. 

planning team^coordinators and DMT chairmen; , ' ^ 
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T.APLE 

Operaticmal .Goals Contributed to the Lotig^Raoge Plan, by Planning .Tenms 

Team Wrect Con- " Indirect Con- 

. * trlbution tribution ' 



Elementary Education . ■ 1 3 / % 

PrimaryEducation ' -5 
Ea^l^ Adolescent ^Education 3 

Secondary Edj^cation - \ 1 " , a * " " . 

Schodl/Community Relations ^ 1, " ^ 2" ' 

Xong-Rang^ Fbiance 2 
Teacher/Learner Relationships " ^ 1 3 \ 

Curriculum . ^ . 1 / 
Adnjinistrative^Needs -2 
Special Educational Services 3 ^ \ 1 

DMT 7 
Not recognizedby a Team Coordinator . 5- : — r 



can be seen» o^the 36 operational gools^.tbe.planiiing teams. claimed 

direct or indirect authorship of 25; I^T leaders recognised 7 aa having been 

originated in the DMJ; and 5 could not 1)6 identified the coordinators* - The 

participatory processes; tfaereforei did noi result In a purely participatory ' ' 
■ * 

product* Part of this is.explalned by the <:^pmmofi eiiperieni^Vthat as n^l^ g^ 
jf/ark on the output of other gtokxpst changes are invariably tatrOduced.- Jxi the 
case.^ Project Itedesign* 6 team coordinators were pleased .with the job done 
by the DMT in fittjbig the^qperational goala Into theJlong-ra^ 
*?only minor chahges" h^d been made « or because their proposals had been ren* 
dered "more spec^q^ The other 4 coordjnatorSi however* felt that some of 
the proposals had been de^eted^ '^rendered moi^e weak and less controversial", 
or "taken out of contend"* Hbv^ver^ these coordlhal^rs did not express dlscom- 
^fort with the changes introduced by^e DMT* lliey saw thes^ modifications as 
part of the DMT *s coordinating role* 

Althou^ the teams had ample freedomvio define their charges and to pro^ 
pose solutionj^i the eventual operational goals v/^tfi not/ in general^ highly 
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controversial. Eight pt the 11 team coordinators thought their proftosals 
"addressed the needs and concerns' of teachers'TijfexeJ^xtensions of what _^ 
we have been doing"; "echoed a heed this community has been expressing for / 
the last twenty years"; or "represent an improvement oyer the pressent sritua- > 
tion'\ Two team leaders described their proposals as^iiinpvatiye because ' 
these were either 'tryihg to make the educational system more^spottBive 
to changing needs"* br "gave parents more rights in the schools and asked 
for individualized programs'fbrCspecial'' children'*; Only one team coordinator 
categorized his team-proposals as' controversial, in his opinion^ the propos- TV 
^ als were "causing the District to respond to State action"* forpliig the Dis* 
trict to react to^ossiljle legal directives ab^wt.ecfa'cational.finfim^ ..^^^ ..-^ - 

' > Th6 opinions of members of the Board, of Education, and the central ad- 
ministratiori, regarding the proposals were not unlifce those of the team coord- 
inators. Both groups thought that the plan dealt with the most important - 
issues in.the District, Some of tHese-|}ersons mentioned omissions* including 
. cost effectiveness approaches to education* teacher evaluation* cultural plural^ 
: ;isln*, and education for the gifted. No siljject was perceived as **missing" by v" * 
niore than one resp<xident li^ interviews with the central^ administrati(»i and the 

--^Board't— ™ — z;^ ; ' . ^ ' 

- A number of central administratoT3 expressed disappointment at not see- 
ing mor^ "controversiid'J and "innovative" proposals. Several stated that the 
proposals provided sidbNStantlal support on^one side of issues.^iiow before the 
District,* The latter include develbpijgjprit of alternative elemqntary school pro- 
grains, changing from junior high schools to^middle schpols* and developing 
better coordination of career and vocatioim ecfocsftion. Most of the proposals 
were seen by most .administrators as addressed to changes alreaiijrunder^ay^ 
in the Xttstrict, ' ^ ' ^ 

' The fact . that an open planning process did not produce more controversial 
or "innovative? proposals deserves comment* This was not a divisive process, 

/ ' \ ^ ' -^jZ ' ' 

(5)Xultural pluralism was not dealt with largely because the District maintained ^ 
a. Department of Human Relations specifically charged with developmental ^ 
work in.that area, ' * « . . . " ' 

ERIC ' - ... 22 , - , . . ^.^ ; 



it,couid.have been, presumably, since this Dfatrlct has Its share of "controversy; 

the act ef^liberately raising' broad- and deep educational issues in the context " 

of a planningptocess with accompanying norms of research, data^gatherlng, and 

examination of needs and solutions^ in lieu of raising, such issues in adversary 

* " ■ -. - " ' . ^i" * 

settings may have hadthe effect of niakiikg some of the issues less divisive* While 

many persons saw the proposals as^not very controversial or innovative, the p^ 

posals do deal with siubstantlal. issues, some of idiich will bring about n^jor * 
■ ■ ♦ ■ 

I chttagee in the- system if implementation is successful. .The planning process, as— 

xjonducted in this Project, is an educational process tenillTEOiiceniefir-Under^ott 
ditiohs of generally positive attitudes toward the^ schools, this type of process may 
be a much more fruitful way to bring about changes and improvements than using 
^standard existing ^SjgJ^^dist rict mechanisms. Whether proposals generated in 
such a process would be, more divisive under conditions of high distrust and 'dis- 
affection from the system is xipi known* There are reasons to-believe that even 
under these conditions, this process would prodii^^e useful and'non-divisive results* 

It may be apparent from'this discussion that^aldng with proposalis for 
change* this Project facilitated another process, namely, that <rf improving and 
deepening ideas already current within, the system or in the educational scene out- 
side this particular District*' This second process is also (me that is not proVided, 
for very extensively Jn normal school district life* yfe may be doing some good 
things now which need to be. bet^r understpCK) and given more deptti and content 
through research and planning, in the minds d both staff and citizens* This may 
counterbalance the need for change in otKer areas and make-that change easier* 

It is difficult to provide a brief sum^nary c* the 36 operaticmal gq^ls con- 
tauied in the long-range plan* If we use the typology developed by Steveiis (1976), 
whicji^establishes three different types of educational reform (those dealing^ with 
struchire, product^, and the process of the schop^ system) ^ , the (^rational^ 

(6) Stevens considers structural reforms those dealing with basic organizationjal 
resource? (dollars, teachers, .building) that seek to increase the internal effi- 
ciency the system; product reforms are those covering services and policies 
having direct impact on .students {e*g* , programs for the gifted, compensatory 
edupatiotVi wprk-study); andprocess reforms ai^ those affecting educational 
decision-making* ^ ' 



goals, can be classified as follows: 

■ ■ • ... - TABLE II - , ' ■ - 

' Number of , Operational. Goals Contained in the Long-Rang6 Plan» by Type 

'■ ^ ■ i 

r* - r ' » ' ' ' 

, — / • . , . - ' . . ' ' 

^ ' structure * 16 . , 

' 

Product- 15 
' Process * 5 * ' 



^ , Stevens (ibid*), has notejl-^at-structure-rrelatedlSa^roduct-K^ re- 
foiins are^usvally promoted by administrators and*, hence^; are more easily ac-* 
complished* As can be seen in TaUe most of the operational ^als ctintalned 
in the long-range plan dealt ivith either-structure,or product issued* Despite its 
participatory origlns/,41ieni ttie long-grange plan seemed to follow the usual pat-^_ 
tern of most in-house-dejsij^e'd'^refo^rin^* 

.From tl\e use of a ii^thod featuring fleidb^ proUem definition^ several - 
lessons have been learned* The choice by th^ group itself to deal with lyhat they 

consider important mdy acppunt part for ti!ie great amount oif time^ commitm^t 

* r ' 

and effort dev6tedl>y participants to the planning task* However^ beitaitse of )die 

'* ' ' 

isolated interest that tends to develop in each teain» there is a tendency at the pro* 
ject level to eftd up with disjointed-proposals . Perhaps ^ when open pa^ic^atory 
methods are^used, the expected.result should be less a set of highly-lntfegraie^^ 



proposals which form a tightly-knit pTan* and^or^£[ set^of-recommendati 
issues or problems which are fjpund to be important solvslble by methods 
'proposed* .^.^ 

The plattnlng style that emetgeis from participatory plaimlng teams is not 
characterised by formal examination of- altepnatiye solutions* Solutions tend to 
be th<»e which receive the consensus of planning team m^bbers^ after numerous 



trial-^aiid-*ertor attempts with other alternatives. This propensity to make de* 
, cisions by ''satisfying" instead of optimis^ing has been ncAed elsewhere (Marqh 

and Simon* 1958), Simply st^ted^ solutions v^hlch are proposed are regarded . 
. as satisfactory solutions, but sufficient analytical ri^r is not applied to state 

that these. are^6ptimal- solutions, better th$n ,all others, ' . 

A flexible problem definition jnay also lead to the exclusion of certain ' 

issues orproblejns<\rfiich do .not fall within, the areas of concet]i of^the volun^ 

te.er pl^nneri^,. This leads to-a change in the ''coordinating'' role of the gxpup 

at the topi since it is init in the position-oC coming-Up-with a reasixiably compre* 

' . . ' ■ ■■ ^ 

hensive plan, A flexible :probIam .definition^ also places a burden oki the Pro- 

ject^s salaried staff. Since these are^pers^s formally re^onslble In the organ 

ization, Ihey see themselves forced to include^proposals the planning teams did 

not^^ign-but-that should be Uiere,- according to the "probljains they have per* 

ceived while dealtag^vU^^ . * , 

""fc spite of these problems.-^the-basic concept of settiiigj;^^ planning 

^roces^ with open ptoblem definition in^a broad participatory setting'i^e.if^ible, 
" ■ • " ■ - ^ ^^^^ 

B requires^an^eqMss onthe part-of school officlaHs^q prpposals they did not 

originati^, coming from within the teaching and administrative ranks, as-well^'s 

from amopg parents and students. These proposals are allov^ed to develop and 

-mature in a collaborative atmospjiere, rather than being put forward in adver^ 

sary settings by special interest groups, 

3, J A PARALLEL ORGANIZATIDN STRATEGY " 

The Project Avas set up so that the Design Management Team (DMT)- 
woul'd^coordinate the work otthe planning teams. To assure that the -Project, 
would have independen^cei within me organization, ft was decided that the-DMT ' 
would report directly to the Board of Educ^tion^ Xhe Pro^t director^ on the 
other hand, was made a m&mber-ot.the^perintendenVs cabinet, Uie tpp^admln- 
istrative council of Uie ZHstrict, and reported to the sut>^rintendent. 



This structuire resulted fn the creation ot a new organization within 
^ ' - .■ \ * ' ^ . _ ■ * 

the school distHcUwhich in scoie ways paralleled the regular District struo- 

ture* Thll5!reN4^^^> hierarchy of teams and reporting relationships-antl a ^ 

broad dlvision^oC labor to encompass widely-differing educatiixial and organ- 

izatioiial concerns* This'speciar organization was to deal.witti ill-deEmed 

problems.and issues centering around the future of the school district* It 

would not ge^ invplved with daily ^peratiobal te^pcmaibilities: and pl^blems^ 

but would^ nevertheless, have the freedom to examine any issue concerning 

present operations^ I^eople in this new organization would come ,from a varir 

«ety^"rolfes in the regular organization but* here they would a$sume new rolfes 

Bssd would Wv L'k as equals* regardless (^ positldmjn th^ formal organization* 

The creation of a parallel organization in this niannpr is not unlike th^ otg^f 

izationdl change sttjtegy labeled the ^'collateral o^anizationV developed by 

Zand (1974)* ^This strategy has. b^en tested in industrial anjd cojnmercial 

settings* Jn the wprds of Zand: * 

^ * Typically* a group^(in;ah organizatibn) has-a chain of ' 

command and a division of respooBibilit^es designed^ ^ v^" 
jprimariiy for co^ting^ith weH-fieflnec)* repetitive 
problems* Continued change In^consum^s! desires* 

' competitors* tactics* 'a|id product teclmology Introduce 
ijinforeseen* ill^defined problems and of^rtunities* 

^ The hierarchical organizational tatruclSire is not.de- 
signedtQ discover and solve.&es& ''Ul-structured*' ^ 
* ^ problems* JAana^rs* -regardless. (tf organizational * 
level* ^Kerefore* need collateral modes, * , " * 

: * ^ . ■ ' ; ^ . . 

We believe tha'; the hierarchical structure ct schools* as well as that 

of commercial organizations stud£Sd,by Zand* is^*'de£jlgned primarily for cop- 

ing w|th well-defined^ repetitive prdble^ns* and not very adaptable dealing 

■ * - ' * ^ 

with ill-defined problems and opportunities'**. Rigid bureaucratic, structures 



(7) C<^cepts borrowed from Zand are. used extensively in this sec|:ion* The 
reference is to^Dide Zand* Xoliater# Organization: A ^lew Chang© ■ 
-JStrategy"^ Journal of Applied BehaVioral Science , Vol* 10* No*l* pp* 63-89* 
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have been shown- to present problems, when^the organization must deal with 

uncertafoi ambiguous ei>viroiiin^Dts (Bunis, an 19^1)* MabywiU 

- agree that school systems do face such environments at, the i>reseDt time; 
• > . ■ 

The partij^ular characteristics of school bureaucracies which inhibit innova- 

^ ^ t,ion have been examined by many perscxis, 'A good, discussion of this is pro- 

yided by Abbott (1969),, School managers are not more inclined than other 

' , ' managers jto encourage the development of proposals.aad idea&^vhich are 

"unsanctioned and unpredictable"^ in the jvords of Zand, 

School officios can utilize differing organizational structures for dif 

■ ^ ' ^ ferent purposes^"^ they have the desire to do so, Zand asserts t&at a^ 

who uses only, one organizational strui^ture for all problems is like a carpenter 

^ who only knows how to use a hammer. Structures can be rearranged and tern* 

^ ,porMy structurejfe assembled and diiabanded, to^deal with d*'iering needs and 

« ^ pr^lems, Sarason (1971) comments^ihati inlthe ^ase of princ%)alSf there is 

y a tendency to stay near the lower, margins of wfaafmay be done I basing such. lack 

' ^. of flexibility on exceptions of what the ^yistem will toleirate or what will woiic 

/I which have not been tested. What are needed are ccAcepts explailiiing and )egiti* 

ml7,ing departures from standard structures^ and legitimizing relationships and 

flows of information and ideaj^^tside the usual channels. This does not mean ' 

an undermining of ^e manager'^ position. On the cwitrahry, there is ample evi- 

Bence thiat if such planning &nd deffeion<-making structures enhance the influ* 



enc^^of .parents* students* teachels* and lower-level administrators^ this need 
not be at the cost of influeiibe and authority on the part of top administrators. 
These persons may well find their own influence strengttienedi along with every- 
me els^ in the system (Tannenbaum* 1968; Johnaoiii l'975). Skills and know- 
ledge may be brdu^t into the plaiJiing^rocfess whl&h are present in the scfaool 
system, and the commtinity but are not utilized by normal administrative proced- 
ure's; Attention and energy may be foDused m these lU-defined problen)s which 
otherwise do not happen because of the press of other issues* Norms >vhich 
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exist within the organization which make it very hard for new ideas to get a . . 

fair hearing may be overcome^ .Work may proceed on.difficult pipblems in a 
'* " ^ ■ • ^ 

collaborative setting instead d the commonplace' adversary sitting iii which^a 

* ■■ ^ , 

special interest group/presents its ^demands,^ ' . ' 

, bi the^lanning process, we are exa|:nining a '^iroUateral organization^^ - 
set lip (HI a temporary basis, which did provide for new approaches to planning ^ 
and problem-solvinf^, it showed both merits and problems, which are dis- ^ ^ ^ 
cussed belbw, \ ^ 

The collateral organization ^strategy for plamiing assumes la. rational 
mode oi decision-making* This does not mean thst the « organization is expected 
to base lis .decisions on perfect knowledge aiid unambigijous ranking ot priori- 
ties, but rather that the decisions will be based on data and that the organisation 
will proceed to implement the necessary changes; once certain problems are' 
identified and ade^ate solutions posed, . . ' 

The creation oE a collateral organization is intended to facilitate a new 
mode d behavior within the school system; It does not attempt to replace the 
usual roles, relationships^ and ways of. braving, but to suppleixtent them with 
new behavior patterns for persons while those persons are working within the 
collateral organization* This assumes that persons are capable pf different 
kinds of behavior within the organization at different times and places, 

. Zand argues that an- organization may operate too exclusively iii what he 
calls the ^^authority/procHiction mode". The collateral oiganizatidn may provide 
&e opportunity to operate for certain purposes in &e "knowledge/problem" mode* 
The contrast between these modes is described by Zand, as follows: (ibid. , 68^) 
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Figure 1 
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We Mil now describe ways in which Project Redesign serves4o illus- 
trate the collateral organization mode of planning and probleni-solving:i then 
discuss somg of the ways in v^ich dS^dCl systems present problems when this 
mode is employed* ' 



Project Itedesign did succeed in setting up a working collateral organ*- 
ization. An elaborate structure came into being and operated parallel to the ^ 
regular organizational structure* The membfera of this parallerorganization 
^ame from a wide range of positions within the school district and community. 

Jn the 2and industrial model* all members of the parallel organizatloii 
are from the regular or^^izailobal structure* La this iichool versioiii memt>ers 
were drawn from the comi^iunity and ^the student body as well/ Community vol- 
unteers and students we^ in effect accorded a special membership in the organ- 
ization as participants in this Project* 

29 ' 
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^ Within the planning teams which made up the core of the parallel organ- 
ization^ group norms of peer equality were quickly estahliBhed*- Some adminie* 
tratorB and some teachers grumbled about having to explain *'proCeBsic»ial*' mat* 
ters to lay persons and students in the ^arly stipes of the work,^ ' Each team 
went thrqdgh a ''shakedown'* peri<>d during which several persons, dropped out^ 
After this setjtling-down phase^ peer equality among the working team that re*^ 
mailed became the: norm* For example^ it was standard practice for team mem- 
bers to call each other by'first names^ .even when students were addressing prin- 
cipals* Tixe level of interaction was high* Students did^how a lesser propensity 
to initiate discussion than adults^ " ^ . , ' , 

Considei^able pains were taken to establish norms of planning^behavior 
within the planning teams » and to a large extent this effort was successful^- judg* 
ing by responses to questionnaires and by observations. These'norms included 
the importance of being in touch with the community .about issues under considera- 
' tion; gathering the best availaHe data to apply to prot^ems; keeping ^e needs of 
^dents most clearly in mind; and working toward specific proposals* Tt^e norms 
called for'C^miess to jiiverse points of view and stressed rational comparisons^ 
. and data-gathering» raiher than relying upon one*s own (q)inions and biases* Enpr- 
mous energy was invested in data^gathering* Ne^ norms developed within teams 
in v4iich supportive^ positive comments and suggesf^ions were made when new ' 7 
ideas were proposed^ iii contfast to a common organizational norm in which new 
proposals are met with immediate, criticism before the idea is fully enough devel- 
oped to withstand such criticism* In other words^ a norm of cooperation and 
collaboration developed; rather than norms of competition and criticism^ within 
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(8) It has been 6Uggeste<^| by others experienced in participator planning that in- 
tetkction'^betwee'n professionals and noftTproCessipaals is most successful 
v^eii the non^proCessionals are generally regarded as more competent than 
the professicmals by ihe professionals themselves* SUch extra compet^ce 
can be deliberately developed and pains can be taken to make sure t^e pro^ 
fessicmals peitreive the speciid competencies- of the taon-professionals^For 
example^ studentls ha^e special competence at perceiving the student view* 
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this particular woiicing relationship^ for'tnost of the planning teams. 

The teams ivere asked to come up with specific proposals that would ber 
come i^put to the policy formation process at the top cf the orgwlzatioA. This 
was made very specific by tUe use of the term "qperatibnal goals'^ defined as 
descriptions of desirable future states of affairs possible within a time sp^ . " 
of two to five years/ ' Teams were asked to produce such goals » and did so 
without exception. 

* ■ 

According to Zand» a colliiteral organization is distinguishable from and 
linked to the formal organization.in the foUowing ways: ' ^ ' 

a* The parallel organization is set up to identify and solve problejogs 

* ' ■ ■ 

not solved by the formal org flnla^^^^^- Within.tfee conte^i of a school district^ 
it seems that the parallel orgaiikation is more successful at identifying prob- 
lems than at solving them. As noted» the parallel organization does not supplant 
^ the authority of the formal, organization^ ^hich 'continues to hold responsibility 
fqr all decisions. 

The Project made a contribution insofar as it addressed many problems 

^not otherwise considered by the school district; As examples^ a study of over- 

all curriculum policy formation within the District resulted in a proposal for a 

■ ' ' . 

^curriculum commissioir^ and the^study of general problems in secondary educa- 
tion led to a propose for competency-based education* These are not new ideas 
but they are new to this Di£^rict. By means of this process ^ iBubstantial amounts 
of information and discussion concerning these issues has ensued throu^^out the 
District. . ^ ^ 

^ As the work progressed^ the Project became the setting in which individu- 

als pursued their own interests in a way which would not have happened outside 
this ^Project, ^or example » a group of middle school teachers exam^ined altema- 
tive schools in surrounding communities and wrote a report about them which was 

(&) This definition is from James M: Hardy» Corporate Planning for Nonprofit 
Organizations. New York: Association Pressv 1^2. 
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widely circulated; and a citii&en made a study of the changing picture in col'- 
lege admissions which was .extenaively.used. A study of certain aspects d 
^ttie relationship between teachers and students was carried out by a group of 
parents^ teachers^ and students^ and:becanie the basis for fabulty workshops^ 
/ as^well as beipg used in several classes for discussion purposes. 

" b. The new org flnigation^fWft tipw rtAirnhinaMnttfl t£ ppnplft ^ nAw 

channels of communicrtion^ and new ways-of selling old ideas^ 

WitfaouVany questiixi^ this was achieved in Project Redesign. People 
were brought together in new combinations across schoals^ status levels> and 
commuhiiies. Old information channels were. t^assed* Interviews were con'-* 
ductedy files were examined^ and surveys were carried out without seeking' ap* 
proval through normal administrative channels* The- Project Redesign staff 
advised on technical and organizational matters iigi order to avoid problems of 
inai^quate or improper survey instruments or unnecessary intrusionst or in 
order to negotiate permission to obtain information if questions were' raised. 
No problems were. experienced in obtaining information desired by the teams* 
Mormation from outside the system was also sought in great quantities. Tele- 
phone <^alls were rnade^ the URIC. system was used» letters were sent out» and 

t V 

numerous visits were made to other instituti(Xis« Information flowed freely 
from the teams^ as well as to the teams. Numerous reports and papers were 
developed by individuals and teams and these were freely printed and distiributed 
within the system^ withoUt- waiting for official approval^ Some"of these reports 
^were widely used as materials for workshops and discussions throughout the 
District* 

r d . ' 

CpmmunicaMon was very open among the members of the teaips^ as 
well between the individual teams and the system* team members took much 
pleasure In the free-wheeling Interactiixi about educational probljams^ within 
teams. This Interaction^ as stated earlier^ was considered by the participants 
to be one of the major rewards for participation. This suggests that the 
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collafieral-brgahizatioa format iii schools meetff the need to have a setting 
within^chools in which teachers* administrators /parents* ami students can 
engage in purpos^ul* seardiing discussions of educational Issues on.a sus- 
tained t^is. The standard school structure makes no provision loi such 
interaction* , ^ 

c. Both the^regular organization- and the collateral organteation are 
available to managers to use^ depending upcai the problem^ ^During the existence 
of Project Redesign* the Ittstrict administration became aware of the resources 

. the expertise and the people - made available by the Project, llie admlnlstra- 
tion* through the superintendent* chose when to utilize these ^sources and When 
not to use them* In the cases where the administration used the Project's re- 
sources* such as in carrying out a successful tax revenue campaign* administer- 
ing a budget priorities survey In the community* or Involving parents an4 oiti- 
%^n€ in public hearing about elementary school closings* such resources were 

.specific individuals wlth-specific skills or reputations* 

/ The school administrati<m did not use the resources of Project Redesign 

in a manner that could^be l^ntifled as contributing to administrative decisions. 

Five planning teams presented interim reports to the board and the superintend- 
^ i . ' 

enU These reports were .generally received with praise* but they did not evoke 

any written reply or comment* On the other hand^ the superintendent asserted 

that he had re^d the reports* used them in Cabinet meetings* and had found the 

input ^^valuable and u^efuL'^ ^ . ^ 

d. The collateral organlaafion consists of the same people who work in 
t he formal organization. There are no new people* This featuije of the Collat- 
eral organization as described by Zand is complex in the case of schools*^ In 
one sense* as we have noted earlier* there were few **new'' participants* since 
most people who became involved had been active In educational matters before. 
In the same sense* students are not **new" participants. Many of these people 
are new participants in policy-level activities* however* For many^^t was a 
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role that placed them for the first tiine in cloBe woridng relationships/with 
people In the central district administration. Moreover^, sonie wholly new 
people did become inwlved. For the most part^ Proji^ct Redesign put peq)le 
together in new roles and new combinatims who alreacfy had some close rela- 
tionship with the:brganizationi not unlike the Zand industrial models except 

In the ^ider diversity of organizaiioqal roles and relationships. ;t 

r * 
From the above discussion^ it is apparent that in many respectSi Pro* 

ject Ifedesign does illustrate the collateral organization mode of planning and 

problem-solving. There are, however, more problematic issues than those^-' 

just discussed. These- Include the inteiface be^een the formal organization 

and the parallel organization, the^basic issue of comrhunity involvement in 

this mode of planning^, and the ;itilization of the output of the plamiing process 

4 

by the school system". 

Project Redesign operated as a large, complex par^lel organization. 
Vt would be possible to utilize the concept of the collateral organization with a 
small group arbond the chief administrative. off icers <tf th^ school' system. Jx^ \ 
this case, however, we are examining an ambitious, large-scale^ .broad-ranging 
enterprise. Vt proved difficult tcf maintain close interaction .between the Pipject 
and the school district governing board and administratis. 

Project Redesign was an agenda item at 16.(14 percent) of the 90 Board - 
of Education meetings held during the period f roin the inc^tion of. the Project 
to the time the board formally received the plan. In addition^ three special study 
sessions were held concenitng the Prpject^ Substantial time was devoted to the 
selection of appointees to the Initial ''Convening Committee" and the Design Man-* 
agement Team. |pnce the planning process was under way^ Involvement of the 
board WIS limited. At first^. quarterly reports were to be provided, but after 
three^such reports, they:^re disccmtlnued because they were time-consuming . 
and did not elicit much, interest from the board* Two annual management plans 
were p^sented, but few comments were fed back on this material. The Project 

\ 
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staff maintained personal contact/with individaal board members by means-of 
lunches and Informal bi^fings^ 'In mld^Project^ the board appointed one of its 
members to serve as a llaism with the Design Manageinent Te^un* and this 
person subsequently attended all meetihgs of that group;. Individual plannii^ 
teams made special presentations on three occasions when their work spiled 
direcQy to matters on the board agenda^ However* in the pver-alLprocessV- 
there was but limited engagement <tf the board ih^the-plannii^ This - 

is not necessarily surprisingi except that in this casCi the Prorject was set up 
'as a board project/ with a direct reporting relationship tathe board* rather 
than throu^ the administration. The analogy of a city planning commission, 
which reports directly to a city council was isometlmes mentioned in explainlng 
this relationship^ Fxom the administration's point of vievc^ th& Reporting rela- 
tionship resulted in the planning proposals' cbming~to the administration in a man- 
ner similar to those of an outside consulting agwcy or an outside study commls*- . 

sion. The administration was not directly responsible for the study and the subse- 

- , ♦ 

quent proposes. ; This provided certain advantages to the administration whichi 
under these circum stances « was free tp take an independent stand on the merits 
of the plans proposed* ^ — . , 

The thought of setting'up a planning process reporting directly to the'^ board 
might appear risky to^school superintendents* However^ the j>r{>cess did not un-* ^ 
dermine the administration in any way» even though some Project^ reports were 
very critical of administrators* The Project staff reported to the superintendent 
personally and the superintendent was always^in a position to intervene if he had 

i 

desired to do so* althou^ that did not happen* 

♦ 

, District administ rat ion at the top levels also participated in the planning 
process only in limited ways* On several occasions^ fhe^superintendent appe^fired 
at Project Redesign meetings* sometimes to make formal statements of support 
or encouragement^ and'at other >tmes just to join in when he happenejd to be in the 
building* He -did not actively engage in the discussions* 
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The superintendent's, administrative cabinet is a group of nine pers6nfif;~ 
including assistant superintendents and certain other administrators. This is^- 
the chief ac^inistrative decision-making body of the District, Excluding the 
direc.tor of Project Redesign^ only three members of thisrgtoup partlc^ated 
as members of Project Redesign teams or task forces* and thes^ three parti- 
cipated for only brief periods. On occasioni one assistant superintendent asked 
the Project Redesign staff ^to meet with his staff to discuss .developments within 
the Project, Top administrators, were frequently asked for-lnComnfation or were* 
interviewed in connection with.planning team, studies, NeverthelesSi the engage- 
ment of this group .in the planning process^waa limited. This was one imtcome of ~ 
structuring.the process^^ direct reporting relationshipjto the board of education. 

This lack oC^gagement posed dilemmas itet^e planniiig participants and 
the staff. The norms of^the Project called^or open and collaborative considera- 
tion of ideas. Since the top administration did not share in those noi^Si propos** 
als could not| or at least were not taken to this group inrpartially^ompleted 
form* The sense prevailed-that the top administrators shduld not receive pro^. ^ 
posals until they were in finished form. 

In other words* persons who participated in the collateral organization 

were asked to perform ^vo roles - their regular organizational' role and the temp- 

oraryi special role of participatory planner. The top administrators were not 

* ■ ' \ ^ ^ ■ 

asked^fo play two roles* fiBtalning -instead d^y the^omral authority role, Giy^eA 

their position in the District^ this^fact is the strongest departure of Projec^t^- 

design from the collateral organization concept. Ideally\the superintendent's 

cabinet would have been engaged in the planning pi^ess by-^cme means while _ 

proposals were still under development, _This^ could have been ^coniplished by^ 

special workshops in which the ^^^inet members worked as temporary peers 

with the rest of the planning participants in a free investigation of datk^d - 

alternatives, ^ \ 

The crucial moment in.the Interface between the collateral organization 

and the formal organization occurred when the lo^g-range plan was submitted to^^ 
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the board ^ S^tember^ 1975* Detailed information was provided in aTbng - 
formal presentation; Board members rated each proposal as it was presented 
' in terms of their willingness to act on it quickly or their desire lo^dcfer it for 
more discussion and information* Poflowlng the initial presentation to the 
:boardf the superintendent was asked to study the plaii and^to come back with 
the recommendations of his staff* 

At that timCiH the District was going through a period of elementary 
SQhooi closures and there was a probability that the District might face^ merger 
with several' neighboring districts* The cabinet devoted four. meetings to review- 
ing t^e plan^ but found this process extremely difficult* Jt was decided to recom- 
mend action on some goals and to defer action on most of them* Chosen for im- 
mediate acceptance were 'goals whichi according to stated criteriat were '*con* 
sistent with actions already approved by the Board^*; Vere not likely to require 
Increases ii\f Iscal resources"; and "could be pursijed within normal work assign- 
n^ents of staff:?'* 

The whole issue was tabled with the consent of the board until the school 

j " ' ^ 

closure issue was resolved* That resolution ^yas reached in February^ 1976* 
In the same months the board did formally adopt six Project Redesign' goals and 
is scheduled to act on further subsets of the goals during the spring and summer 
of 1976| as^ib^th.the superintendent's cat)iQet and the board have the opportunity 
to study th^ furtlier* 

Basic issues suirounding the interface between the plaj^ning project and 
the administratioii may be summarized as.followst 

Participatory planning using the collateral organization .concept calls 
for'the temporary assumption of new roles by participants* This new role of 
planner makes it possible, to have free exchange of ideas and information^ and 
makes possible the development of ideas from tentative* unfinished forlnci to 
tested proposals* If the top administrators- of the organization do not share in 
this procesjs with its accompanying norms* a serious dilemma is created* If 
the planners take tentative* unfinished to the top administrators* these 
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persons may kill the ideas before they are fiiUy developed. ' This is because 
the top administrators are operating in their udual organizational role^^th its * 
norms which are very different from those within the special collateral organ- 
izBtion^ U plans are not taken to the top administ^torsi however^ they have 
no ownership ct the final products. As far as they are coacemedf those pro-^ 
ducts are the same as the work of an outside study commission or consulting 
firm, even though the work was done persons from inside the organization 
and the community, and indeed, many ct their subordinate administrators. 
Pressures of time are always present which may be ^used,"^ along with many other 
reasixis, for not becoming involved with the proposals, either during or afteV 
the^ planning process. 

In the case of Project Redesign, a strong commitment. has been made 
t^. the superintendent and his top administrative ^staff to follow throu^ with con-* 
sideration of the ,long-range plan in cooperation with the ^fooard of eAicatiom 
This, of t^cmrse, is crucial to any evaluation of Project Redesign* 

One of Zand^s criteria for a collateral organizatiixi is Qiat the outputs of, 
the collateral organization become inputs toihe formal organizatiomr^ 

' f ^ As the preceding discussion shows, at the central policy jlevel, Uiis ex*- 
change is happening, although with some difficulty. Jt^ is very important to add, 
however^, that outputs of Project Redei^ign became inputs to the dchobl system 
at many levels other Uian at the top;, and even at t^^top,*ouiput of the Project ^ 
has been. Used in many ways other than for official decisions-on Project Be-, 
design goals. * ' - ^ , . " 

The'TB are several instances of this. Work conducted in Project Rede-^ 
sign in the area of early adolescent eAication became basic study material jfor 

pre*school in-^seivlce te&cher^workst\pps,' and tor the work of scho^bl levels 
committees developing plans for major program shifts in the junior higli school^. 
The concept of the '^middle school", ^while not new in education^ was new to this 
District prior to Project Redesign* A^t present,/the old junior hi^ scht>pls are 
charged to develop 'Middle school" ^TOgr^xtks and the term "juniqr high school" 

has been dropped. ^ . ^jjg 



A study of' teacher-learner relationships conducted by a Project' Re- ^ t 
design planning team was used for in-service training bi t^ secondary schools* - 
The concept of the alternative elem^jitary s,cho<^-has been deepened andxl9ri'* 
fied by the elaborate workvOf a.Project Hedesign team working in tl^at area* and j9t 
many requests are receivt^ lor the output of this team* The District has adopted 
an official policy permitting the development of officially*<'designated alternative 
elementary schools* Sections of Project J^design studies regufarly turn up in 
proposals and plans by schools ai^^roups around the District* Boai^d members 
quote these paterials and a number of teachers have used them in claaai^ooms*' 
A total of more than 30 reports and studied were completed by Project Redesign 
teams* in addition to the long-range plan Its^lf^ The Projtet operated as a kind 
dt free press within the system* 

Ttie full effect ot this activity is elusive and difficult to analyze* In some' 
cases* itmrobabty spurred activity which mi^t otherwise ndrhave h3U)pened* 
The full account of the use of thje output o£ th^ollateral organization (Project 
Hedesigiy by the formal organization (the District) must await developments ^over ^ 
"the next pix months* ' ^ ' , 

final Issue^of Project Redesign a^ a collateral organization is th^ in- 
volvement of the community within the Project, The collateral organization model 
is not an^ommunity Involvement model, Jt is a.problem*solvlng technique within ^ 
org^izations with potential Uses* particularly *wlth majori ill^eflnedi long^-lrange 
problems for which broader expertise, free information flow; and c&r^ul nurtur- 
ing of possible solutions are needed. Schools* however* ^are intimately bound tqp 
with the communities they serve,^ To address auch "constitutional" iasues with- 
out involvement of the*clicnt community is probably unwise, (For an^excellent^. 
theoretical discussion the relationship between schools and communities which 
is t^ighl]^ relevant to this discussioAi see Jotin W* Meyer and Bn^ian Rowan» .*!Notes 
on the Structure of Eckcational Organizations; Heyised Verslo^",) Nevertheless* 
the collateral organization perspective doe*s not necessarily call for formal com- 
munity representation by a delegate system* nor wholesale cpbimuitlty involvement, 
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The .purpose to find solutions to prbblemsi and brji^gin^ in the community 
la done to accomplteh th^t purpose^ not^ to build a political baj^e for decision- . 
biaking or for other reasons. Those reason^ are important f rom other pointis 
dt viewi 'but from the collate reorganization standpoint specifically « the col- 
lateral organization should be set up with the best persons avfiilable to work 
on problems, ^ * ' ' 

t^ry process* did 1)ring a great, variety of skills and expertise into Ute Project, 
ft is d(Kibt^ui that the same p«rs(ms'wouId have been present if a system of elec- 
tion or appointment had been used. ^ ■ * - " . ^ 

An.appointive system mi^l have produced evc^n greater^expertise. How- 
ever* this uiiusual open system, produced a grqup of persons who fit the needs of 
the collateral organization vety well. They were willing to addrei^ themselves 
to the difficult task d planning. They ^cre not responsible to specific consUtur 
encies-wjixicb, w^ld control their work In the Project. ITiey took very, seriously 
the nded'to be In touch wiUt the broader cpmmiaiity in the course of the woi^. 

The broader community did not express mUfeh interest in' the planning pro-^ 
cess vAile it wa^ in progress. Attempts were made to keep:fhe community in- 
formed. Open houses were held at intervals in the Project of fices but they at- 
tracfed otllj about lO visitors each day, A needis asspsstnent survey of the, com- ^ 
munity in mid-jprbject<(March| 1975)-shows ttiat 48 percent o^ the ^espgndentg 
thought they knew "some" or "a great deal" about the Project. Thirty-ei^t per- 
cent oi the respondents believed that the Project had had "positive'' or "very 
'positive" effects on the Di^ricti but 49 percent had no opinion. Wlien the plan 
was presented to the Board of Education^ approximately ll6 persons were in at^ r 
tendance. ' Later** two public^ healrings wer^-held on i&e pl':xn\ ith vbry loy^ 
attendance (20 persons and 5 persons). . Written r^espoirses by the genial public 
to the plan totaled^ about thirty-five.'^ The written respo/ises included formal 
statements (generally .supportive) from the League of Women Voters and two 
local educational gr^ps,^ The teacher organizations , responded only 
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to portl(^6' of the plan in a limited manner. This is further evidence cf the 

• non-controversial, non-divisive outcomes of the process. It also illustrates 

the fact, that the collateral organization c<mcept is feasible, even given the 

need to involve the community. School administrators have greater flexibility 

in types of community invol^vemetit than is usually utilized throu^ standard ad- 

visory connittees and,other devices, ^ ^ ^ 

^ ft must be pointed out that Project Redesign was not designed with ike ' 

concept of the collateral organization in mind. Instead, as (he Project devel- 

oped,' it took on features v^ich make it possible to examine the Project as an 

exandfple of the use of the collaieral organization for plfoming purposes in schools, 

^ In many respects, .Project Beflesign did operate as a colkiteral ofganiza** 

tion. In thi^ uncertain world of participatory processes, and planning processes 

in schools, there is m> surplus workable concepts, ^ To the extent to which 

Project Redesign did' operate as a collateral organizatidn, we are encouraged . \ 

apout the usefulness of this type c€ temporary orgaiizatiixi for planning purposes/ 

^yith broad participation, new norms, and new roles. The fuller application d 

the concept in a manner which would involve the superintendent and his immedi- 
> . ' * ■ ■■ ■ / 

ate stiaff in the process must await another field trial in Imother districts / 

A collated organisation does not need to be as elaborate and ttmey 

consiqulng as it was In this case. The conqept is an advance over the more 

" 'passiye advisory committee so pqwlar in schools. Advisory .committeejB are 

believed to operate, for the most part, under different norms and expeM/tations 

than those ii^ended for a^coliateral organization* > 

SUMMARIZING COMMENTS ^ , / 

This paper has examined certain aspects <A this field ejjper-imeni in par* 

ticipatory educational planning. Some general summary comments may now be 

made: ^ * ^ \ t - 

\ • ^ ^ 

Clearly, some of the greatest benefits cIL the Project;'t9^);he school dis-- 

trict derived from having community and staff members partic/paU^ in the task ; 

: . ... ■■ . •.■ I ■ ■■■ ' 
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of planning. The process of th6 Project was very useful to participants and tc 
the District* The degree ,of satisfaction aincdig the volimteer planners was high* 
Their satisfaction was nqt as clearly related to the design of planning proposals 

* 

as to the learning and process experlences afforded by the planning teams* The 
District superintendent; top-level administrators; and board members, were al- 
most ifnanimous in expressing a great deal of pleasure with the number and the 
quality of participants* They felt that;the Project had caused community members 
to tmderstand the system better and* more importantly^ that the Project had caused 
the District to identify a pool of competent, and committed individuals* Many of 
them wei^ pleased.with the sustained level of)participati(Xi that characteri:£ed ihe 
pstrticipatory planning process* The pairticipatory process had positive results 
for the Dislrlct* That is an importanjt finding in its own right* - 

Insofar as the Project^s major product is concerned (the l(Hig-range plan)^ 
administtators and board members alike were critical <A its lack of articulation/ 
its varying levels of.specificityi andj^erceived limited originality* When asked 
to state which ^operational goals had made or would make an Impact on the Dis- ^ 
trict^s policy decisions* these persons were quick to point out that many of tiie 
i^ggested changes were already being implemented or would have been scheduled 
to take place even in the etbsence^f Project Redesign* Some subsequent decisions ^ 
of the board that b6re a close relationship to operatimaJt g(^s in-.the long-grange 
plan* such as preation of a^ Department of Research and Evaluation* ^re not 
attributed by some to Ihe long-range plan* but to ongoing administrative changes'* 

Difficulties were experienced in establishing a successful ihterface be- y 
tween long-range planning and day*to*day problem^solving* Formal liaison agents 
between the planning operation and the formal organiz^ion may be a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for ^ccessful interaction* i ^ ' 

Some outcomes of the Project which ^vere not necessarily planned were 
generally beneficial* Early reports developed by data-^gathering task forces did 
not make a significant impact on the planning process* One group pannot success* 
fully develop data which wULbe used by another group without intensive collabora- 
tion between the groups*. However; these earjy reports were widely read within 
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the pchool community and caused Project Redesign to be knpwn as a place^ 
where useful and recent information could be obtained. 

The operational goals that were fin ally -proposed ^er^ ju<ifged by many- 
not to be highly innovative or controversial. They provide^ substantial support 
to programs and directi<ms that were undertaken by oth'er means within the 



District^ however, Jxi some cases it is quite difficult to decide whether the 
proposals supported administrative decisions or whether adtoiinistrative deci- 
sions moved a^ong to preclude being told what ta do by a document that derived* 
to a lai^ extent* from parents* and teachers* recommendations, An^outside ob- . 
server might find that the proposals are quite innovative and quite ccMitroversial* , 
but after discussions within this District over a three^-yetir period* resulting 
from Project Redesign* they seem quite ordinary to persons here. They strongly 
resemble proposals contained In the California proposals for reform of inter* 
mediate-and secondary education statewide, 

Some of the reports developed by the planning teams had a direct impact 
on some schools* administrators* and teachers, in the District, In some cases*, 
survey results and proposals in the long-range plan were used by principals and 
their staff s in shaping policies at the school level, Jxi other cases* reports from^ 
the planning teams were used as the basis for in-servjce training activities, 
I The most important test of the effectiveness of thp Project* from the^ 
point olf view of being an exercise in long-^ran^ planning* wil^ be whether the 
recomiLendations make a long-range measurable impact on the school disti^lct. 
At ^is point in our research* such an appraisal is not possible. All we can say 
is that there is a willingness On tUe part of the board to study ways to implemem 
the recommendations and some participants have indicated that they will pressure 
board members into action. 
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